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This paper examines recent empirical evidence and 


policy wuaiiees of family-oriented research projects funded by ACYF 
in order to identify. general principles for public policies affecting 


families with young children. 
problem focuses on 
systems that enha 


An initial definition of the policy 
e relationship between families as private 
e human development and bureaucratic structures 


intended to main ain public good. Two levels of policy implications 
are identified: policy principles or cg es and program options or 


choices for implementing principles. Ar 


view of the Administration 


for Children, Youth, and Families (ACYF) funded research projects on 
child welfare programs, child abusd and neglect services, day care 
tegulation, child development programs, and youth development 


- services provides a major source of empirical information for the 


policy principles and options listed. These policy~principles and 
options are categorized under (1) preschool child care (care of 
preschool children by adults other than the children's primary 


caregiver), 


(2) family participation (aspects of parent or sibling 


involyement in policies and programs aimed at strengthening their 


child rearing capacities), 


(3) work place issues (allocation of 


adult's time between child caring and market-place activities), and 
(4) delivery mechanisms (strategies for implementing federal ices 


affecting family life and child development). 
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- : Principles for Public Policy 


Bruce Mallory 


As of now, the simple translation of current research 
data into policies is impossible. Scientific evidence is 
artificial, descriptive, and probabilistic; policy is real, 
Causative, and affects individuals. 
gs Alison Clarke-Stewart (1977) 

Theater d‘etre of the Center for the Study of Families and Children 
(CSFC) is to make a difference in the formulation of public policies that 
affect families raising Children within a compléx and dynamic social milieu. 

The Center operates within~a particular social and tempora} context that 
influences how we define the problem and how we frame the” solutions. We cannot 

Claim objective detaehnent from the social and economic forces that influence | 

'families' lives. We are members of families, and each of us is ‘in the process 

+ of Jnaping our own roles as parents, care-givers, mates , and workers. We, bring 

_ both scientific and personal predispositions to our work that ultimately will 

, determine which problems we choose to address and which solutions we find most 
appealing. As individuals and as a Center, we operate within a network of 

" ideas, values, and events that at tect’ Fon we a6 spout trying to make a difference. 
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Definition of ‘the Policy probigh 3 


For almost fifty years, the nation has been committed to coltective 
action to promote both the public and private good. The ele and neers 
of the federal government has been expanding rapidly as it has sought in- 
creag ingly to assure that basic life needs are met for all citizens and that 
public and jetvate ‘endeavors treat all citizens equitably. The government . \ 


has moved from a laissez-faire market approach to a centralized, bureaucratized 


° ' ] a 


os 


for reduced GOL eebIve action. The neophytic taxpayers' revolt, the anti-. 


“abortion, the conservative religiéus sects that waved red herrings at federal 


command-and control strategy (Schultze, 1977). Debate centers now not on 


whether the government should provide collective social support, but to what ~ + 


‘degree and in what form. What is the proper balance of authority between the 


individual and the state? How do the needs of families with: young children 


influence that balance? The emergence of these difficult questions in the 


public arena signifies an uncertainty concerning the equilibrium between liberal- 
pluralisere-progressive social change strategies that lead to incremental change 


characterized as "progressive status quoism" (Farber & Lew, 1972) and more 


radical, long-term efforts that alter or_replace existing social institutions. 
f Participants in this debate come from many quarters. Among oes more 
strident voices (and more successful in being heard) are those that now call 


» 


ERA Eagle Forum, the right-to-life groups who oppose public funding of 


child care initiatives in 197] and 1975, all indicate a strong skepticism 


after two decades of increased social action and litigation on behalf of those 


interests that are divergent from the white, middle-class’ way of ‘life. Ass — 


society seeks to strike a balance between the interests of pluralistic factions, 


many argue that we are losing the essential threads: of comignal ity and mutual 


commi thent that must hold the nation together. Others argue: that the strength 


of the nation rests in its cultural diversity and in its concern-for the human 


and civil rights of those not in the Anglo mainstream. : 


. How can the Center respond to the issues which arise in this conflicted 


social context? How can we arrive at dynamic, responsive solutions that are 


workable fod acceptable to the myriad interests in America? ‘As scholars and 
J 
scientists, we are accustomed to seeking answers empirically--to see what works 


and what does not work;.what is true and what is fot true. Yet as we pursue , 
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- unpredictable and highty variable n&@ds of growing individuals. Ignoring a 


_answers in a rational, logical manner; we have trouble. The problems we are 


addressing da not seem to fit the linear, positivistic science in which we were 
trained. This is especially clear when we attempt to design policiés ‘that will 


strengthen, enable, or empower families. 
= en. | r 
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_ Central to this dilenma is the relationship between families as private 
systems that-enhance human development and bureaucratic structures intended: 


to maintain. the public good. The recent project carried out by the CSFC and 


- the Center for Communi ty, Studies‘ of George Peabody dee (Newbrough, Dokecki, 


Dunlop, Hogge, & Simpkins, 1978) asked the essential questton: What seinttorc 
ship between family and bureaucracy can insure that families receive services 


they need wni te. heavy natural capacities to perform critical functions for them- 


selves are preserved? This question identifies the basic t&ision between 


faniies, and bureaucracies: Families are small, idiosyncratic systems whose 


“primary “function is to nurture, protect, “and sustain their. members , without \ 


regard to the nature or scope of individual needs. Bureaucracies,’ on the other 
hand, are lavoe, nomothetic organizations seeking ‘td maintain their existence 
through rigid rule Structures, hierarchical decision-making, and thé delineation 
of specific roles and realms of activity. Bureaucratic institutions are by their 


nature limited in the kinds of problems and needs to which they can respond. 


> ’ 
‘Families, however, do nat enjoy the Ypury of rejecting some problems for 


attention while addressing others. Families must always respond to the often 


problem wilt not make it go,away. The bureaucratic response that, "We don't 


deal with those problems (or people, _ places), look somewhere else for help," 
is out of the range Of possibilities for families, This difference between 


families and bureaucracies is at the core of the problem of family pqlicy. 


~ 
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"This dilemna.also forces us to identify basic value positions that will 


guide subsequent analyses. According to Moroney's (1977) conception of 

ithe. family as the primary service delivery system, bureaucratic agencies should 
‘Strive to support : families, enabl ing them to be cohesive systems that can pro- 

vide a greater ange” of responses and options to individuals than any single- 
_or mubti- -purpose ‘social service program. As. needs are idgftified that demand 

; greater resources 0 or capabilities than fami Ties can muster, services should be 

“available to supp emery families’ efforts. Only -in rare cases of extreme neglect 
or harm should bureaucratic systems substitute for A functions. Thé family 
should always be the first line of response in helping individuals develop and 
cope.’ These values are shared by many persons, -and provide a basis for further 
analysis of scientific and political rationales for a public role in family deve- 
lopment. | ) . ; } | | ; | 

In the end, the answers to our questions will evolve froma blending of 

empirical fact dévatoped:an scientific research and social values that emerge 
from personal ethical positions. Yet the blend. is neither simple nor obvious. _ 
As Clarke-Stewart (1977) des in the statement/ that opens this ie a simple 
translation of research into policy is’ not possible. Social selene research | 

. can tell us about general Perey iret patterns of. aggregates of people. Yet 
policies, dl though aimed at aggregates, affect individuals. And policies aha. 
not all that affects individuals. The entire social ecology eee the 
way in which iGeivieudis develop. Public policy is one signif icant but’ smal] 


ia of that ecolpgy. ° 


Given this caveat, the, following discussion examines recent empirical evi- 
* dence and policy analyses from a nantes of sources. in order ‘to begin to identi- 
- some general principles for publie policies abreetins families with young: 
children, The analysis ‘is ‘ridueta vee and it is tnfused with the writer's 


a 


; 
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own value biases. The initial purpose of this analysis was to extend the \ 
Newbrough et al. (1978) review of family research projects funded by the : b 


Administration for Children, Youth, .and Families (ACYF). That review was re 
an evaluation of project: findings leading to the delineation of an agenda 


for ACYF's future research and Sete taDNEnE efforts. The Newbrough review * 


did not include specific policy and program implications of the research 
findings. © The present paper began as an attempt to identify those mieieas . 
tions. However, it soon became clear that the specific focys of the . 
ques tigns asked in the projects, and problems with incomplete reports, 
would preclude this approach. Therefore, we have attempted to provide a ° 


broader picture based on:both ACYF projects and other empirical and political 
- ; 


ta 


analyses. . 

Many of the sources’ reviewed for this canee are highly dnieardenens 
dent in the. “sense that a relatively sneits cadre of scientists and policy 
pinlgst have contributed en a: Marge p percentage of the total number of ogi 

; “ficant, works now available. Many of t the same individuals have contributed to 
"several of the research projects, panes, and cdimissions cited. below. The 
appearance ofa consensus may be stronger .than the reality. 


va 8 : . 
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Definition’ of policy terms an 


the research and policy anallyses reviewed hene have policy AME IEAE VETS 


, at least at two levels. At the most’ general, inclusive, and normative level; - 


‘.* we can identity policy. principles that guide the goals of Terierese. This 


a, 


\ levet is similar to what Clarke- Stewart (1977) calls “propositions. " Ata 
more speettye level subordjnate to ‘principles, are program options that evolve 
~ Cer 0m the general: principles. The pe -options represent. potential ways 


‘to implement and realize policy principles. “Although 4here is a’ range of 


* 
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options that ‘could meet particular goals, this paper has sought to be more 


prescriptive than all: inclusive. It is hoped that readers will use the 
principles, and: options listed below as a point of departure and sponte 

to generate alternative means for achieving these principles or poals 

Principles refer to. the goals of public policy-~the desired — 

state toward which poljicies will bring us if we adhere ‘to them. Rein (1976) 
calls these ."values" because they involve normative statements about what 

policy ought to be and how society should look if given policies are imple- 
mented. In the terminology of Stufflebeam et al. (1971),-principles are . 
‘meaningful and identifiable only in the context and the products of policy. 
Principles, must be rooted in context because policies seek to change or main- 
tain the eeenni milieu within which families care for their children. Con- 
a "describes the values and goals of the system" (p. 218) and thus is an 
overarching concept. Produtts, or the specific outcomes of policies, are 
hypothetical ends tates that are viewed as desirable. To use Vickers’ (1968) 9 
terms, principles are "functional relations" that describe the "optimization" 

of outcomes.. That is, principles are guidelines to help policy-makers design 
‘mechanisms that will enable fami1iés to move toward desired goals. | 

Options imply choitesefor implementing principles in a variety of ways. 

Any principle can’ be operationalized through an infinite number of strate- 

gies. Frequently, courts or legislatures evolve principles for social action 

and then recommend or mandate generally the manner in which those principles are 
to be realized. The strategy for inclenentatten by an executive agency may repre- 
r sent only one possible approach among many, and the choice of any option willbe 
‘influenced by value considerations, political feasibility, cost, level of suites 


¢ : 
intended outcome, or whateve coiterion if most valued. Options are a link 


a 
ry a4 


«between general principles and: specific program designs: Once a principle 


is agreed upon, ‘the: ‘avai tabi lity of: options for different Tora l¥efes and different . 


Oy 


population groups. may enable the, final program design. to’be “congruent eal specific 


“and variant local needs. | soe ; 


Program options address means rather than ends. They are metabolic pro- 
cesses, not functional prodiicts Wickers, 1968). Rather than AP LIMLEING at 
end- -state, value- based concept) program options seek to balance resources with 
eure (a means- -oriented endeavor). This process is concerned with the 


allocation of fixed resources to facilitate the DapLEMe nega of a policy. 


This is the most. local, observable, and measurable dimension of the policy- 


- making process. It, is also perhaps the dimension that most. Seer affects 


‘> 


- families and children. af 


In one sense, what follows is a beginning. reply to Steiner's SLL 
chal Tengg to develop a rationale for a public role in ‘fe care of ‘young -* 
children. In the policy implications that are presented, it has been possi- 
ble to identify some broad principles for social action. Empirical research 
on children and families, although often inconclusive, fragménted, and fraught : 


with methodological problems, has provided a consensus on some basic princi- 


ples during the past twenty years. In some areas, it is also possible to 


delineate program options that are derived from or are congruent with existing 
: a 


research and analysis. However, when we attempt to draw implications for 
specific program Gesign, we are on. thin ice. Because of inconsistency, lack, 
of statistical significance, the use of micro-variables, and the confounding 
REFSCES of ecological conditions, the empirical research. does not prescribe 
program. design with much confidence. Nevertheless, experience has demonstrated 
( success of some program strategies and components. Where there is a ° 


nsensus “in the literature on program design, suggestions are given. 


? 


, | 


However, the current state of knowledge’ of te limits us to painting . 


° 


broad strokes rather than fiMing in. the fine details. . This circumstance. 


may have positive sig if flexibility is permitted ‘in designing and : 


“Susterenting programs. at. the locaT level and, if the ‘intended benéficiaries 


can wae ence the oeerae sO as to increase its vaine to them. 


* “ 


Sources of Research Findings pl Policy Analyses i i, i s ‘ 


The Administration for erro “youtlr, “and. Comittee, Since 1969, 


the federal agency charged with implement ng policies and aborts ‘aimed at. 


families with young children has been the Office of Child POSEN (0c) 


= 


of “the ot of Health, Education, and Welfare. Under the, Carter Schur Ke 
{stration he Office has been reorganized | ae ‘renaned. Now the Administration 
for Children, Youth, and Families (ACYF), this aba’ has responsibility for 
child jet rare programs (primarily foster Sire zaph ieee child abuse and 
neglect services, day care ‘regulation, child development programs (Head Start 
‘and Parent Child Development - Centers), and youth development services (delim 
quent: and runaway youth programs). Initial concern within OCD*was to eonptnie 
P Great Society anti-poverty programs designed: to compensate ‘for economic and 
“cultural” disadvantage, especial ly ‘for young children at- wish for school failure. 
Head Start was and continues to be the major program function of OCD/ACYF.. 
. Since the early 1970's, under the direction’ of less activist’ administrations 
cand with flew scientific or palitical rationales to continue broad-aim MERTEN 
tion programs, OCD/ACYF has turned to more Syshanatis research and sinpatoniiont 
activities intended to nutes information on family- ueetditien transactions 


so that. policies may strengthen-existing structures while enabling low-income 


. families to achieve economic and/social parity. eee . 4% — 


y . 
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See 
The family: -oriented | research prajeets punsies by OCD/ACYF in the eke 
"eight years have: ‘sought ‘to identify condi tions whieb have negative effects 
ies on children as a resilt of conflicting aims and structures between families 
‘and social institutions (Hurt, 1975). Primary focus has. been on identifying 
the relationship between social service institutions, the child, and the 
family. The quality of the relationships among .these three entities has been 
santo’ to assess the degree to’ which. the" needs of children and fant Ties ‘ 
are being met! through. collective effort. Also of interest has been the fit 

ioe lack of Fit}. hetween diverse ethnic: groups: with variant family styles : 
and social institutions wnicn are based ‘on moda’ conceptions of what the family 


. is and what “it needs. bs 


iO et 

_In order -to clarify the emerging role of ACYF as a Santty-devatoonent 
rather than child-deficit endeavor, the agency called together thirty scholars, 
. advocates, and service aroviders in late 1977. A background paper was written 
prior, to the conference to. acquaint the panel of experts with the past priori- 
‘ties and broadened role of ACYF inthe new sintiits brakion (Cardenas & Grotberg, 
1977). This paper listed research and demonstration priorities in the areas 
of children (especially pré-school children of low-income families), youth 
(status offenders, pregnant teens, and runaway youth), and family (as the 
mediator’ of the needs of children and youth). Additional activities listed 
“include the “stimulation of institutional changes at the Federal, state, and 
‘local level in order to improve the delivery of services". (p..-2) through 
Jegislation,~technical decietancdcand Bawpeiretion projects. The central 


theoretical perspectives that, guide ACYF activity include (Cardenas &Grotberg, 


- 1977, pp. 2-3): 


an ecological perspective in AaB EAT YING needs and solutions 


a two- fold emphasis on the family as a unit and on individual 
family members 


a view of the family as the. primary institution for. enhancing 
child and youth development 


an emphasis on ene opportunity for deyelopment peti of 
minority status, place of residence, or income 
‘~~ 


. @ focus on PRENEDEING rather than rehabilitation 


ee priority on Supportive services that offer high quality and a- oe 
maximum choice rather than substitute services that offer 
band-aid help, through a single source 


— 


g) programs and policies that recognize the cultural pluralism of | 
American society a 


h) a focus on comprehensive rather — fragmented: services - 


i) -the enablement of states and localities in service defivéry ane 
program planning through technical assistance _and ‘research, jus 
demonstration, and evaluation efforts. 


With these inherently value-laden priorities before them, the experts: 5 ¢ 


developed a series of crucial research and policy questions to be addressed. 


‘by ACYF. At the end ot ‘the process, four overarching ques tions sieeueds. 


1) How can vestaveh Praings be be implemented into programs for children 
and families? 
2) What kinds of: forms of help do families need ‘to enhance strengths 
- and reduce stress? ‘ 
3) What are some of the critical factors preventing. families from 
_ Ape their own development? 


4) What are,some of the ways ran ses are able to enhance their own 
development? Z 
e © Subsequent to this effort, twenty-one. position papers were commissioned 


by ACYF and written by recognized experts in the field of day care (Policy | 
- Issues in Day Care, 1977). These papers offer extensive analysis of the 
rationales, delivery systems, dec¢ision- making processes , implementation 


a issues, research findings, and cost considerations in federally- -subs idized 


. day care programs . The pages E or ene series “of papers was to provide, inowledge" 


igh 


+ for future-day care prograh development, especially. jin reference to the 


F appropriateness of standard- “Se ErINg at the Federal Hever, 


\ 
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per ‘K najor function of the ‘position papers has ‘been .to serve as a hanhs: 


ia for: an extens ig. report on the “"appropriatensss" of federal regulation and 


. 
‘subsidization of .child care. This report’ was initially requested by Congress. 


; Z in 1975 during’ the early stages ‘of Title XxX {mplementat ion. It was written 


under the auspices ‘of. the Asststant ‘Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, 


& ‘OnEW (ASPE, 1978). The decoumendaetnne of the day care ei and the 


r the: role of the federal governnent in Finity sdetoment and. the identification 


- major Family Heaven projects carried out indepéndent: of the ACYF program. 


mae recent research to locate the salient dimensions of family 


<. relate to these areas and to child development. 


‘Nipropriaténess Report contribute to the policy principles and options below. 
, Thus, ACYF has been engaged in. considerable introspection Pebenielyt in 
order to develop new research and pregram directions and modify. old ones. ) . 
The timeliness of this RORIVEEY in ms WE DIPESRT shifts in both family - 
“styles and family studies, has created the need “for, a clear delineation of 
ti i 
_of policy options. relative to that role. oe | 
. During a six month: “period in late 1977 and early 1978, the Genta for ’ 
Conny Studies of” George Peabady College and the Center for thé fetudy of 
" Families and Children at the Vanderbilt Institute for Public Policy Studies | 
cg ibucete’ on: a comprehensive review and. synthesis of almost forty family 


research projects funded by ACYF from FY 1974 to FY 1978 and several other 


; The research review ass was funded by ACYF on a competitive RFP basis. 


* The goal of the project was: a * ¢; os 
ttn "6 accumulate, review, evaluate, and synthesize the current and | et - 


_- $tresses and problems, the effective coping and, problem-solving 
“.. strategies, and the ways families/institutions interactions : sy 


x 
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the baste assumptions, that guided the review of family research 
projects by Newbrough et.al. (1978) were: 
1. Families, like institutions, are constantly undergoing change. 
Myths about the disintegration and isolation of the family must be examined 
in Vight of current realities rather than‘ ‘sia untested assumptions. 
oe Models of effective, adupttve fanily functioning are required. 
Past focus on deficits in families have told us Tess about how families cope 
than about how they fail. . - 
3. Families, as the primary human deve lopment-enhancing system, should 
- studied from an ecological perspective. This is necessary so that unintended 
~ consequences of social change programs may be understood, policy options can 
’ be maximized, and the focus of inquiry can be on the’ interdependence of 
Catan = adults within a variety of social systems. ; 
| he diverse forms of famiTies should be recognized, not to determine 
whitch type is better, but to identify those condi ttons that Hee or enhance 
“any family's ability ‘to function effectively.: . hax 
oe Family doydin ict research mnt identify the varied sources of 
stress and strength for families. No singlet isencet variable or set of 
variables will guarantee family well-being. There: is no perfect ‘environment 
that will meet the needs of the diverse families in our society. pe , 
In andi tton to these specific tenets, the ceviesers operated on the beaut 
tion that many previous research and gaya ocacny efforts have been “inadequate eB 
in so far as they have viewed families that deviated from the archetypal mid- 
dle-class form as deficient. Rather than taking a bipolar view that families 
are either modal, therefore successful, on non-modal, thus failing, the 
reviewers Sought to understand a range of Punt styles whi varying degrees of 


success or failure in coping with family needs and environmental circumstances. 


Iq 


. “These ‘assumptions represent both valué orientations and checpatien 

biases. They are convergent with the ACYF perspectives outlined earlier. 

This author shares these biases, and it should be noted that other analysts 

with different. value sets and theoretical ‘models might arrive at svinetples 
* different from those presented in this report. 

The, ACYF-funded research projects provided a major source of empirical 
information for the principles and options listed below (an asterisk accompa- 
"fying a citation in the Principles ang teeters section indicates that this ACYF- 
funded study was included in the review by Newbrough, et al. » 1978). This body of 
literature represents recently completed project and current activities (in 
some cases, re projects* are still in progress); .Much of it relies on an’ 
“ecological search perspective embodied in the ACYF assumptions discussed 
earlier. Because of ACYF's central role in federal R and D efforts relating 
to families, and child-rearing, it is assumed that the research Findings *"S 
generated by ACYF projects wil] most likely influence the future of Federal 

"involvement in ‘child and family support. services. ACYE js currently under 
some* pressure to increase the use of its pasearet findings in service delivery 
(cf. GAO, 1978). : - 
poalecion, reports. The past decade has witnessed s siguiPicant increase 
in the number of commissions and -expert panels concerned with family functioning 
“and chjld care. Some of these panels -have been sponsored by private foundations 


(e.g., the Carnegie Council on Children's report by Keniston et ales , 1977), 


“while others were underwritten by public agencies me G54 the National Academy - 


— eee — ee “SL 


- of Sciences ,* 1976). These commissions are generally multidisciplinary bodies of 

_ Fecognized ‘experts on familyyand chiTd development. Historiants, lawyers, Scenoiets, 
“sociologists, psychologists, and political scientists contributed to these efforts. 
The mul tidisciplinary approach to the examination of such a i . 


7 i — 
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topic as family and child development frequently led to general, incremental . 


proposals a than sweeping recommendations for radical change. Both the 
values held by commission members and the desire to arrive at a consensus on 
issues may have led to an inability or unwillingness to move away from existing? 
-notions about family Support. Even the more radical siageetions-a those 
favoring large-scale income redistribution (e.g., Keniston et al., 1977) echo 
similar calls by social critics of past decades (cf. Harrington, 1962). 

Other .research reves and policy aftalyses. In addition to’ the above 
listed sources, several works have been included that are 1) the products, or 
Migapencens reviews of empirical research Findings (e.g., Kanter, 1977; hese a 

. Sawhil1, 1975; Young & Nelson, 1973); 2) sub- -parts of larger projects (6,055. 
Clarke-Stewart,"1977); 3) reviews carried out under government contract (e.g... 
Stanford Research Institute, 1975; White et al., 1973); or 4) various analyses 
of legislative policies and social trends (e. g., Moroney, 1977; Steiner, 1976; 


a 
HPdpeat ise Commission “of. the States, 17141978). 


4 Princi jes.and ptions 
The delineation of policies based on research findings, commission 

reports, and other analyses is limited by the quality, scope, and validity 

of the research considered. Samples that are culture-specific, measurement 
instruments with untested reliability, and use of confounded variables are 
problems ‘that must be.recognized in drawing implications for public policy. 
In addition, nodt research on family and child development has not sought to 
answer specific policy questions. .Yet, we cannot wait until ‘all the facts 
are in.” A blending of. fact, value, and common sense must guide the develop- 


ment of federal policies in family and child development, That blend will be 


‘ 


... . ; 
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a’ dynamic one, shifting with-the emergence of new information and changing 
values. The current level of knowledge allows us to "discuss, debate, and 
deliberate, but not prescribe, program, or push" (Clarke-Stewart, 1977, p. 74). 
Given the quality and quantity of information now available and the current 
political climate, .incremental policy based on planned variation and experi- 
mental reform (Campbe11, 1972) may be the most appropriate strategy. 

As stated earlier, the purpose of the listing below .is to identify 
principles and options for which there is currently empirical and/or political 


support. They are not necessarily meant to be internally consistant, all- 


inelustye, or even the "one-best system" for implementing fami ly support 
policies. Because of gaps in knowledge concerning the effects of intervention | 
and support efforts, there are many areas relevant to child care and parent 
edycation not mentioned. These areas await further research and consensus- 
building before specific policy recommendations can be generated. ; 
Definitions of issue areas. There are numerous ways to categorize 
policies affecting children and families. The literature reviewed for this 
paper used many different groupings. The following categories evolved from 
a cursory factor analysis of the most salient issues found in research reports 
and policy analyses. The categories are not meant to be mutually exclusive. a 
Preschool child care means any care and supervision of children from 
birth to school entry (five to ey years) by an adult other than the child’ s 
primary caregiver (mother or father). Such care may take place either in-home 
by a relative, neighbor, or hired sitter, or out-of-home, in {sifopuat, smal] 
family-like settings or in formal, group settings: In some cases, child care 


includes an intervention component in which there is a clear irkent to alter 
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16, 
; ha 
the child-rearing patterns of the family or the developmental status of the child. 
This is often the case in low SES families or with children identified as |° we 
\at-risk. for developmental aberrations due to etthee enpOae nas or dake . 


factors. 


Family participation inéludes any aspect of parent or sibling involve- 
ments in policies and programs aimed at strengthening families in their child- 
rearing capacities. Such participation may include 1) involvement in program 
Speration as paid or unpaid staff, 2) acting as the primary delivery agent of 
services to the child (e.g.,.as the child's teacher), or 3) serving in | 


planning and policy-making roles in program BEYETEANCE: 


‘workplace issues are concerned with the allocation of adults’ time 
between child-caring and market-place activities (employment, job-training, 
schooling). Employer policies on léave, work hours, scheduling, entry N 
and re-entry into the job market, and federal monetary incentives to work ° 


or not work are considered: here. , ate : 


, \ 
Delivery mechanisms refer to the strategies for implementing federal 


policies affecting family life and child development. Sponsorship, adminis- 
trative structures, regulation, coordination, scope, and staffing arrangements 


are discussed within this issue area. 


hat 
: sy 


There are several overarching principles that should guide the develop- 
ment of specific family support mechanisms. First, policy formulation should 
begin with an assessment of the true status of parent-child interactions 
and iuadvaduall devetonment of family members ‘rather than preconceived notions © 


about the needs of a hypothetical modal family unit. Second, policies should 
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seek to enhance the quality of parent-child, parent-parent, and family- 
institution: interactions rather than just alter status variables such as 
size, income, place of residence, etc. (Shipman, McKee, & Bridgeman, 1977; 
‘Bell, 1975). Third, the diversity of develgpmental processes within families y. 
suggests that program effectiveness may depend: on the flexibility. of programs: | 
for individual fame 16s .and fhe ‘provision of a range of choices to families 
to meet their own perceived needs. Fourth, policies that seek to amprons 
children's development should focus on the first years of life, but should 
also providé continuing support into the pre-adolescent and adolescent years. 
Finally, there Shoal be clear goals, consistent definitions, and measurable 
objectives for federal involvement in child care programs (Morgan, 1977; 
ASPE, 1978). ‘ 

In the listing helen policy principles are identified as 1.0, 2.0, 
3.0, etc. Options that are possiblé ways to se these ii are ° 

@ listed as 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, etc. 


I. Preschool Child Care. ; . | . i 
a. Program Scope and Purpose . ; 
1.0 Federal and state policies should provide equitable and adequate 
support for a range of child cary arrangements rather than, supporting 
only formal, center-based care (ASPE, 1978; ECS, 1971 & 1975; Hill, 
97Y. : 
1.1 Child care and parent education services shout be available 
through both public and private delivery systems. The distri- 
bution of services, especially for currently underserved 
populations, should be monitored by the feievat government 


(Keniston et al., 1977). 


3 


“a 


2.0 


(1.2 Policies should make’ available subsidies for both in-home and _ 


‘out-of-home care ona universal, sliding scale fee basis (ECS, 
1971 & 1975; Young & Nelson, 1973). 7 

ld In ‘addition to mupesats ing formal center-based care, policies 
should make ava table federal funds for the support of 
aay day’ care given its widespread use and its appropriateness 
* for certain a groups and SeDORApI regions . (Rowe , 1977; 
Young & Nelson, 4973), 

Policies should allow for flexibility in, child-care arrangements 


according to age, ‘need, and cultural values (Clarke-Stewart, 1977). 


2.1. Where out-of-home care ‘is used *for infants, incentives should 


be provided to-encourage the use of individual rather than 
‘group care (Hock, 1976*). 

2.2 For minority children entering preschool child care or inter- 
vention programs, programs should be available to famities that 
provide information ‘and ‘support concerning the. transition of the . 
child from home to center (Garcia, 1977*; McClintock, 197§*). 


Polictes should continue to support experimental infant and preschool 


intervention projects in order to test the effectiveness of ‘programs me @ 


/ 
intended to improve child isha thas (Bronfenbrenner 1974; Lazar 
M3 


et al. » 1977*). in 


3.1 Formative and summative program evaluation should be built into 


demons tration projects from the initial stages of implementation. . 
Cost-benefit analyses should be an integral part of evaluation. 
Where possible, experimental control of programs through random 
assignment should be encouraged to increase the validity of 


research findings (Lazar et al., 1977*; Love et al., 1976*). 
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3. 2 Policies should encourage the experimental development of Ps 
multi- -purpose child care and parent advext to centers to -. 
generate information on usage, administrative procedures, 
‘information demands of FANS UIES ete. (White et al. , 1973). 

3.3 Policies should encourage the development of innovative 

multi-unit housing designs to facilitate informal, 


' ; 4 ~ 


shared child-caring arrangements (White ‘et-al., 1973). 


B. Program Design 
4. 0 Policies should primarily regulate the size of groupings in child care 
‘ether than child staff ratios (Abt, 1978; ASPE, 1978; Clarke-Stewart, 1977). 
4.1 Center-based programs forthe care of preschool children 
should have no groups larger than twenty, regardless of 
‘ child-staff ratios. “For children below ‘8 wonthescanpue size 
should be no greater than eight children. If child-staff 
ratios are used for children below three years, the ratio 
held Be no greater than 5:1 (Abt, 1978; ASPE, 1978). 
5.0 Caregiver-child relationships should be consistent and stable from 
- day-to-day (ASPE, 1978; Clarke-Stewart, 1977; Meyer, 1977). i | 
' 5-1 Policies cheat not encourage the use of irregular or in- 
: frequent volunteers in center-based infant care (Riccuiti, 1977). -» 
5.2 Volunteers should not be counted in child-staff ratios unless | 


they are qualified andeattend the program on a regular basis © 


for a long period of time (ASPE, 1978). 


5.3 Programs should provide consistent caregivers to meet the needs eh 


of young children living in families with frequent shifts in 
at tn. 7 
mee ae . al 


6.0 


7.0 


ap Mes ~~, : 
“size and structure to assure on-going care necessary for - 
normal cognitive development (Grow, 1977*). 


5.4 Policies should require pe and bicultural curricula 


% in ethnically heterogeneous preschool settings (Garcia, 1977*; 


McClintock, 1976*). 

A core component of oild care programs should be developmental 

activities with clear, age-appropriate goals for children,. and 

materials and spatial arrangements adequate to meet thon sa 

(ASPE, 1978). ; 

6.1 Programs should provide at least 40 square feet per child in 
center-based programs and family day care homes. Space should 
be AaCNen tee with rooms for both large group activity and smal] 

“group and individual activities (Prescott & David, 1977). 

6.2 Center-based child care should be physically arranged: to 


provide separate and distinct activity areas as both a cognitive — 


_and behavioral management tool (Kruvant et al., 1977). } 

Both center and’ in-home care should asics the maintenance of the 

physical and psychological health of children (ASPE, 1978). 

7.1 Technical assistance should be available te child care programs 
to increase the ‘competence of caregivers in meeting the 
immediate health and safety needs of children. Child care 

ok programs should maintain adequate and up-to- ~date health Revers 
’ for each child tincneen x Pizzo, 977). 

7.2 Qut-of-home care funded with federal dollars. should Sarees 

seek to serve unsupervised, neglected children, or children. : 


at-risk for mental. or physical crisis or stress (White et al., 


1973). 
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Child care should foster not ony intel ectual/cognitive arbwthe 


~. but should place eiuel emphasis ‘on enotional social, and physical 


9.0 


development (Clarke- -Stewart, 1977; Newbrough et al., 1978). 

8.1 Policies should require the provision of nutritional services 
-through child care programs, to include supplemental meals as 
gecrede Specific standards as to the quality and quantity 
of the nutritional program should be estantiched (ASPE, 1978). 


ee Technical assistance,” inservice training, and information lai 


be provided to family day care homes to help them BTeASR 
adequate nutritional programs (ASPE, 1978). 

8.3 Programs should seek to develop curricula and assessment tools: 
in social-emotional areas of development (Clarke-Stewart, 1977; 
hewbrough et-ales T7B)<. : ace = 

Programs should enhance the quality of adult-child: interactions in 

care settings as a central goal. The quality of the physical 

setting and the materials available for play should ke wetasiaetngs 
but their effectiveness is dependent on the adult-child relationship 

(Clarke-Stewart, 1977) « 


Si " Programs should seek to identify families at-risk for poor 


° than child- oriented skill development programs. Such programs 


mother-infant relationships, to be ameliorated through the 

use of parent-targeted educational and support programs rather 
should recognize diverse faniily processes while assuring | 
positive child development (Bell, 1975*). | 

9.2 Programs should not label children with devdtomnen 1 delays 
as inadequate learners, but should encourage positive parental 
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(or other caregiver) expectations Foy chi Wrens develop- 
ment (Shipman et al., 1977*). | ss ' 
II. Family Participation | 
10.0 Policies should encourage the provision of information to parents 
-to enable them to make knowledgeable choices among child care 
options (ASPE, 1978; Keniston et al. 1977; NAS, 1976; White, 1973). 
10.1 Specific counseling and referral services should be available 
to parents to enable them to obtain information about: quali- 
fied chit care providers (both family and center eaves, 
(ASPE, 1978; White et al., 1973). 
11.0 Policies should require programs to include parents in planning, 
| decision-making, and evaluation. The goal of these requirements 
should be to 1) faippete the quality of child care programs, 2) 
reinforce parents in their role as the primary caregiver for their 
children, and 3) provide for continuity of care between parent and 
child-care worker (ASPE, 1978; ECS, 1971; Kagan, 19774 SRI, 19733 
White et ei. 1973). er . - \ 
11.1. Programs: should facilitate parentscireaiver contact through 
scheduled, regular, parental visits to the child care site 
and through direct, ioluntavy divelvanent Of parents in the 
daily activities of the program. Periodic parent meetings 
aiso should be encouraged in out-of-home care settings .(ASPE, 
1978). ” | 
M2 to assure continuity of care during the initial period of 
transition from home to child care setting, parent involve- 
ment An ae facility for a few hours: each day should’ be 


eheauaees to help the cna adjust te the new environment - 


li 


») 


and to ease the separation from the mother. Parent 


, education efforts should occur simultaneously to inform - 


parents about the transition process, edueatins anxiety , 
(their own and the child's), and the child's adjustment 

to the new: caregiver (ASPE, 1978).. 

Programs shoutd involve parents in goal-setting not che for 
the program as a whole, but also for the cognitive and social 
deveTounent of their own child. One goal of such efforts 
should be to reinforce appropriate positive expectations for 
the child's development (Shipman et al. » 1977*) 


Priority should be given to parents for sisloumantins 


- paraprofessional staff in day care and preschool programs ' 


(White et al., 1973). 


12.0 Policies should not usurp the natural \child-rearing and adaptive 


functions of families but should support and strengthen those 


functions in order to enhance families' management and. coping 


abilities (ASPE, 1978; Bronfenbrenner, 1974; Clarke-Stewart, 1977; ” 


Keniston et al., 1977; Moroney, 1977; White et al., 1973).- 


test 


. 


. networks in many families and should seek to involve extended. 


Policies should recognize the existence of supportive kin 
= ‘ 


~ family members in efforts to enhance the development of young 


children. in addition, programs should encourage participation 
by fan Mes in kin, networks that can act as natural sources 


of support and caring (Farber, 1971; Fein & Kessen, 1975). 


13s 0 Policies should first strengthen the qua lity-of a parent- -child 


attachment, and then increasingly move toward providing opportuni- 


ties for Afteraceton’ with other caring adults in the home and 


nai) 
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stbsequéntly out of the home. Policies should enable both mothers: 

and fathers to: develop strong atachments to their. children, and 

shone leave choice of out-of- kone caregiver to the: parents (ASPE, 

1978; Clarke-Stewart, 1977; Hock, 1976*). 

13.1 ° Programs should be developed to assist fathers in taking 

. on increased child-caring responsibilities and to adopt — 

a more nurturant role in the family unit. The reduction 
of sex stereotyping and the increase of role options For 
both men and women should be the aim of such programs | 
(Clarke-Stewart, 1977). 

13.2 Home-based programs that help parents teach their children 

-and that provide sustained support (at least two years) 

are’ appropriate for some families with children from birth 

- to three or four years. Such programs should use trained 

home visitors and should not attemptto serve more than 
twelve families per visitor (Love et al:, 1976*). 

13.3 Preschool intervention programs that use parents in the 
educational process should vary the level of parental 
participation as the target child approaches entry into. 
first grade. A shifting reliance from the parent as pri- 
mary educational agent to the teacher is recommended. During 
tne period of transition from preschool or home into the | 
publie school setting, families should be given educational 
support to help them understand the expectations and activi- 
ties of oe kindergarten or first grade. Attention should 
be pale “to “the potential lack or ‘congruence in attitudes and 4 


Be 


__beliefs between parents and-teachers, so that each may 


ay .’ 
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accomodate to the other's views and expectations. Parent- 
teacher workshops during the summer before schoo} entry, 
perhaps led by third-party facilitators, would be one way 
to move toward reciprocal expectations (Bronfenbrenner, 1974; 
‘Fleming & Sussman, 1975*; Schaefer, 1977"), 


- 


14.0 Policies should ‘Support voluntary educational programs that address . * 


the baste processes of child development for” family, members and potential — 
parents (Clarke-Stewart’ 1977; White et al., 1973). 
_ 14.1 The primary focus of educe'tfon for parents concerning cog- fe 
nitive development should be on language acquisition mn the 
6 month to 24 month old child, as ‘this is a basic. “foundation. 
for both parent-child interaction and for subsequent child 
development. Use af interactive teaching styles with high © 
verbal ‘contact are ‘reconmended ‘(Clarke- Stewart, 1977; Shipman j 
et Bhag , 1977*). a 
14.2 Parent education programs should be availie | from the’ pre- 
, natal period. until, the child is ‘two or three years old, and 
~ should rely more‘on demonstration and interaction than group 
lectures or printed material. The characteristics a successful 
i. Rare education programs include the following: - re 
--neighborhood or, better, home-based instruction ~ } 
--parents' active involvement and participation in- teaching 
; _ or interacting with their own children 
: --specific, focused, interactional educational] ea le 
for each child, , presented individually 5’ in a one-to-one - 
“ situation ' 
> _ =-goal-specific curricula (to date, curricula aimed i 
specifically at children's cognitive or language skills 
have been most effectively communicated to parents. 
Curricula should be extended to include experiences 
that demonstrate to parents the need for being responsive 


to childreh' s DENRA OF as well as stimulating their — 
_ senses 


Se 


--projects determined, planned, and carried out by © 
parents themselves 
--relatively long-term programs that continue instruc- 
tion and maintain support 
- =-small, intensive programs with a research/evaluation 
comp@ent enone 1977, p. 106), 


Parent aducation should be universal; available to adolescents 


4 


_ and school age parents, focus on child rearing in the first 


few years of life, and be provided through a variety of caring 
settings (home, center, school, hospital, doctor's office, 
community’ facilities, etc.) (ECS, 1971 & 1975). 

Parent education spun should include a component aimed 


at potential mothers to inform them of personal role options 


- - and of anticipated sources of stress from future labor force . 43 


“14.5 


participation, the congequences of marriage and child rearing, S ss 
financial security, and other fssues concerning the transi- 
tion from independent single wage-earner. to family member . 


4 


(Ross & Sawhil1, 1975). eS 


a eke. : 
Parent education programs on *cognitive stimulation of the 


young child ‘should Pe available for parents as delayed or 


at-risk children, to ‘be offered either “in the home or in a 


‘neighborhood center (Shipman et al., 1977*; White et al., 


1973). 


x 


Cne purpose of parent education programs should be to 


- 


develop positive attitudes in.unwed mothers toward parenthood 


in general and toward their own child specifically. Reliance 


on existing kin and neighborhood networks to encourage posi- 


tive attitudes should be a festure of such programs (Grow, 1978*). 
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| 
Policies shoutd encourage the development of nutrition \’ 
education for parents, provided through child care . 


settings (ASPE, 1978).” & 


_ II. Work-place Issues| +. | “ % 
15.0 Policies dhautd not provide ditvect incentives that influence mother ': s de- 


: / Cisions either to work or to stay home to care for young children 


Clarke-Stewart, 1977; Hock, 1976*; Kenniston et al., 1977). 


15.1 
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15.3° 


Policies should emphasize the availability of full and fair 


employment for both mothers and fathers, with a guaranteed deen 
e 


_ mum income wnen jobs are wnavailable, or when jobs provide inadequa 


income to meet basic family needs or when a parent must remain 
at home to care for children (Keniston et al., 1977; NAS, 1976). 


A range of child caring alternatives should be available to_ 


families on a free or very low-cost baSis so that-monetary 


resources are not diverted from other areas and parental 
decisions to enter the job market are not determined by the ~ >< 
cost of child care (NAS, 1976). . ] 

Programs should be available to nonworking mothers that. 


provide for opportunities for young children to interact» 


/ with other adults and children during the day in order to «+: 
~ lessen scuaration and stranger anxiety as the child grows oO? 


older (Hock, 1976*). 


16.0 Policies should stimulate work-place,flextbitity toward employess 


~ 


* with young children concerning hows at work, leave practices, 


SENN OR TLY 5 job-market exit and recentry, etc. (ECS, 1971 & 1975; 


Kanter, 1977; Ross & Sawhill, 1975). 
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16.1 Federal tax poljcies should be amended to provide incen- 


tives to employers who support child. care services either 

at the work-site or ina simtlar convenient location (ECS, 

1971 & 1975; Kanter, 1977). «- 

16.2 Job sites should providé opportunities for meetings among 
employees to discuss work-related family iaraoauent issues, 
identify common ‘problems, and suggest changes in. organiza- 
tional structures’ to reduce stress caused by conflicting 
demands of work and child-caring (Kanter, 1977). 

16.3 Employers should be required to develop "family responsibility 
statements" indicating the potential impact of employment 
practices on families (Kanter, 1977). 

IV. Delivery mechanisms - . 

17.0 Child care policies should be one component of a comprehensive ‘ 
integrated family a system that allows community child care | 
programs to be linked with other family support services, especially 
health services. Such efforts should be coordinated, cal 

, . "and consistent (ASPE, 19785 Keniston et al., 1977; NAS, 1976). 

17.1 Local communi ty planing and, coordinating agencies should ) 
be developed to 1) monitor the provision of child care 
services, 2) stimulate and channel supply re peti expressed 

F ‘demand, 3) oversee the flow of capital Fuitids and operating 

Pe “ponies, 4) assure the integration of child care with other ; 
. family support services, and, 5) when appropriate, act as : 
prime spans for child care programs (Young & Nelson, 1973). 


17.2 Child care programs should provide comprehensive services °° 


to children with both normal and special developmental needs, 
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with special reimbursement formulae available when hand 
capped or delayed childre are enrolled (ASPE, 1978). 

8.0 Policies should be designed so that they facilitate program imp]emen- 
tation by states, which will need to operate as individual entities 
adapta, polietes to their oyn feeds and resources (Class et al., 
1977; ECS, 1971 & 1975; Rowe,- 1977). 

18.1 Standards for’ the operation of child care programs should . » 
be enforced by state-level soeveten, and/or local municipali- 
ties (ECS, 1971 & 1975; Kagan, 1977; Morgan, 1977). 
16.9 Redavatetandards toy child care should provide for at least 
two levels of comptiance..’At one level, standards for — . 
licensing should include minimal provisions that are absolute- 
ly ‘necessary for the care and protection of children. Programs 
4 should be judgéd to be either in compliance or not in com- 
pliance with these basic requirements. Ata second Tevel,. 
recommendations or goals for quality care should be provided 
that Fra nutdance but are not linked directly to licensing 
.or compliance judgements (Kruvant et Slay 1977; Prescott & 
David, 1977). | ‘ 
18.3 Technical assistance and supplemental funding should be avaHa- 
. ble to child care facilities unable to meet state and/or 
federal standards. Withdrawal of public funds from noncomplying 
programs should only be a last resort’ optfon (ASPE, 1978). 

18.4 Standards should be estabilished to regulate child ‘care pro- 

gram size, with incentives for center-based group care to 


serve between thirty and sixty children as an optimal range. 


e 
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Total program size should vary with the ages of children: 


_ served (Abt, 1978; Prescott & Jones, cited in ASPE, 1978). 
18.5 Policies should require that whenever the federal government 
subs idizes child cdre, the Federal Interagency Day Care 
Recuirenenis should be-applied, while recognizing the 
need for a variety of Flexible and accessible child care 
“arrangements (ASPE, 1978). E . - 
18.6 The development of standards of siniety for family support aa 


and child care programs should include the input of those 


who will be affected by the standards at the state and local 
level (i.e., administrators, child care staff, and parents) 
(Costin et al., 1977). os 
18.7 The specific objectives of local child care programs should 
not be set by federal policies. However , the government — 
should require. local programs to establish. child develop- 
ment goals we program OdieeIves appropriate to their own 
§ and resources and to the cultural context in ag 
i operate. Technical assistance in implementing child 
| th aévetopmen goals ‘should be available (ASPE, 1978). 
19.0 Poligtes should provide for the delivery of services through extsting 
| communi ty networks rather than through centralized bureaucratic 
instituticns (Berger & Neuhaus, 1977; ECS, 1971 & 1975; Newbrough 
et al., 1978). 
19.1 The provision of child care eehwices should be primarilys 
through nonprofit; community-based organizations to maximize — 
parental choice, decentralize administration, and avoid™ - 


a. counter-productive profit incentives (Young & Nelson, 1973). 
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19.2 Experimental programs utilizing specific ethnic groups in 
the administration and delivery of family support services 
should be established to test the efficacy of this approach, 
Such programs, should be bilingual, include career development ‘ - 
plans for staff, and seek to identify indigenous resources 
and problem-solving methods to assist minority families 
2" (Jenkins, 1977*). 

- 20.0 Policies alle assure that the qualifications of child care super- 
eae staff, in whatever form of extra-familial care, “should be 
consistent with the anes of the children in care and with’ ‘the total ¢ 
size of the program. “ Training requirements should be flexible and 
generic, but should emphasize basic familiarity with child growth 
and development (ASPE, 1978; Abt, 1978). . 

20,1 Policies should encourage greater use of trained. paraprofessional 


and volunteer staff in service delivery, with greater empha- 


sis .on competency-based training than degree-granting programs 
| (Love et al., 1976*; Noropey, 19775 White et'al., 1973). 
20.2 re ‘that require training for child care stattyshauy 
" differentiate between supervisory staff who have budgetary 
“and managment responsibilities and direct care staff who 
interact with children on a regular basis (ASPE, 1978). 
20,3 Training curricula should be developed for capeatvers working 
. with infants and toddlers (ASPE, 3978). 
i 20.4 Training and technical assistance -in meeting the primary health 
needs of children should be eratav ie te child care programs = js 


in order to enable programs to care for sick children, reduce 


health and safety hazards, and improve record-keeping abilities . 


(Aronson & Pizzo, 1977). 
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Policies that mandate training for child care staff should 


. include a component on the use and arrangement of physical 


space in facilities, to be supplemented by technigal a 


4 


assistance when necessary (ASPE, 1978). 


Pid 


21.0 Policies should make clear the specific responsibilities of federal 


agencies, state administrating agencies, grantee and delegate agen- 


® cies, and Tocal programs. These responsibilities should be coordi - 


nated, provide for a separation of administrative duties, and. should 


allow for both top-down and bottom-up aera ication a and policy-naking 


(ASPE, 1978). 


21.1 


Administering agencies: rather than ivens child care pr aigend 


* should be responsible for supplemental social service informa 


tion dnd referral for clients: we 1978). ¢ 


* Administering agnnctée rather than direct child care fiuidbre. 


should be responsible for addressing problems of high staff 


~ turnover in programs, inadequate reimbursement rates, incon- 


sistent sliding fee scales, and temporary staff shortages 


to improve the continuity of care for children (ASPE, 1978). 


Programs should provide for close and frequent contact between , 


administering agencies, and child care providers to identify. 


organizational problems and improve services t rough techni- 
cal assistarice. Such efforts should, be aimed 
tation of federal policies a standards at the state | and 


local level “(ASPE, 1978). 


. State-level administering agencies should. separate licensi ‘oe 


monitoring activities from technical assistance, consultation, 


and training functions either through specialized staff roles, 


A ae eS, 


. 


. a 
the implemen- 


a. Teen hoe 
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subeanbragtinas or changes dh: devartnente) jurisdiction to. 
avoid loyalty conflicts within licensing and support per- 
sonnel (ASPE, 1978). | | 
Ze _Licensing standards at the state level should be appropriate 
and specific to child care programs and -should be deve loped 
= ‘and implemented by a single agency with authority for en- 
forcement (Aronson & Pizzo, 1977; ASPE, 1978; Morgan}1977). 


21.6 Policies that regulate child care should separate requirk- 


“ments for administering agencies from requirements for the. 
direct providers of care (ASPE, 1978). 
Or = 8 


"é 


“Conclusion | m7 % 7 * 
The policy principals and options’ briefly outlined here cannot exist in 
a: political vacuum. Before policy makers arrive at specific options to nest 
given goals, there must be a consensus of values concerning the appropriateness 
of a public role in child care and parent education, and there must be clear, 
acceptable rationales for adopting a particular policy strategy. The generation 
of options based on: empirical research and sociopolitical analyses is meaning-’ 
’ less until we address the question: To what end is federal intervention Th 3 2% 
family functioning aimed? But let us assume that a definitive answer to that 
difficult question is not forthcoming in the near future. What can we do now 
‘to support families without "a further undermining of family functions by the | 
public sector (White et al., 1973, III: 86)?" 

First, let.us admit that we do not know nearly enough about how to develop 
environments that nourish people. We may think we.know what those environments 
ought to contain in terms of warmth and interaction, but even here value judge- 


ments are made. Some: excellent studies have ‘told us much about the basic needs 
ar | 
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of children and a little about the needs of adults, but ie need to know 


much more about children and adults as interdependent family members de- 
veloping over time. A primary policy strategy should be to continue to 
pursue an empirical understanding of families as they develop and grow, 


and to try to understand those elements of society that help and hinder 


*” Second, policy makers and social scientists must acknowledge that inter- 
vention can be harmful. The DES and‘infant formula tragedies: are public mani- 


festations of the mistakes and misjudgements that professionals make. Recent 


' evidence of harmful effects of psychosocial experiments or intervention 


should remind ys to ask nore aiieettonsbetere we provide more answers. We 

also need to develop new concepts of “accountability” that move beyond cost- 
benefit analyses and quantitative, summative evaluation metho ologies. The 
process, of implementation, the changing effects of programs over time, and the 
unintended consequences of social action all must enter the evaluation calculus. 


Third, the move toward answers should be based on federal support for 


ee 4 ' ) 
_experimental retin, dnd planned variation (Campbell, 1972), neither a new nor 


a radical idea, -al though much controversy has been generated over this concept.: 

If social institutions can provide varied resources that complement ‘the internal 

resources of diverse families, the relationship between family and institution can 

be symoiotic rather tnan parasite: ‘Public. intervention should be supported by 

tne general society vut should be’responsive to individual needs. 
One way to develop such institutions Would be to design public policies: 

with the people who will implement and evaluate these policies, and receive 

the intended benefits of thén. (cf. Dokecki, 1977). This is also neither new nor 

radical, but it, too, is an unexplored source of knowledge and social change. 


Families should have every opportunity" to:participate in the_ decisions ‘and operations 


Pa ABR 


of public institutions that directly affect their lives--child care centers, 

welfare departments, schools, mental health centers, hospitals, asylums. To 

enable them to participate actively, families must have adequate monetary resources 

so that options are not limited by budgets that create financial. dependency 

on the institutions with which they «seek ‘to work, In order to work effectively 

as decision makers, parents should have available to them training and technical. 

assistance in program plé ping and budgeting, managerial skills, organizational 

change, and community’ adiyaei ss 11s that will be helpful as parents carry out 
Ae cy. (Keniston. etal... 1977, 17). 

Finally, policies may nese enhance family development if they are implemented 


their ' SE Aee functiong” vie 
through proximal social cing sayzions rather than centralized bureaucracies (cf, 
Hobbs, 1978). Increase use of eden dat 42a sect trative ivicties For the 
allocation of public a is one ny to provide support to families Fhrough a a 
Dlend Of income supplements and social services. _ Observational studies and ex- 
perimental programs’ utilizing ree structures such as kin networks. or 
neighoorhood organizations should be carried out to generate ad about ‘their 
efficacy in meeting local needs, The” use of existing social structures in Malan 
people have a natural REnerstAp and coon tatent may begin to resolve the recurring 
tension between the antonomy of private families and the accountability and 
efficiency demands of services.’ 

The - approaches suggested here are meant to eae further criticism and die 
‘pate. The inherent dilannas that arise from, the proposed atincipte and options 
are rather clear. How can we make use of federal, dollars SO that local ly-contro} led, 
flexible, supportive programs are accountable to the taxpaying public, create 
‘ greater equity, iil -are congruent with both empirical knowledge and national poli- 


tical priorities? At what point will: the behavioral sciences provide "facts" that 
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can determine policies and: program design, and how will these "facts" 


interfere with an emphasis on flexibility, variation, and choice? How can 

bureaucratic structures regulate programs and enforce standards while recogni- 
zing individual needs and existing social support networks? Will the American 
liberal-progressive’ political system,based on incremental change without long- 
range planning“be able to support collective efforts to enhance the quality of 


“ 


family-institution relationships? 
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